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EpIToRIAL BuzziNes. 


Mr. Geo. E. Hilton has been engaged 
toedit a department on apiculture in the 
Michigan Farmer, and he will make it in- 
teresting, too. 





Fr. Ledermann, of Fayette, Howard 
Co., Mo., has passed to ** the beyond,” leav- 
ing his bees to the care of others. We have 
no further particulars. 





If we See Rightly and mean rightiy, 
we shall succeed, though the hand may 
stagger a little ; but if we mean wrongly, or 
mean nothing, it does not matter how firm 
the hand is.—Ruskin. 





Stitching with Wire is now done 
by machinery upon many periodicals. 
Gleanings has just adopted that method, in 
accordance with our recommendation. Mr. 
Root says the machinery gives most excel- 
lent satisfaction, and he wonders that he 
did not adopt it sooner. The costis only 
one-fourth of what it took to do it by hand. 





A Photograph of Mrs. Mahala B. 
Chaddock is on our desk, and will be placed 
in the BEE JoURNAL Album. It is a nice 
eabinet picture, but Mrs. C. says it flatters 
her some. It certainly is very attractive, 
and we expect it is quite natural. A similar 
photo accompanies the United States ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition. 

By the way, Mrs. Chaddock is getting up 
quite a reputation as a writer. Arn article 
from her pen may be found in the Popular 
Science Monthly for this month. She now 
writes for several bee-periodicals, and is in 
correspondence with Sir John Lubbock, an 
English lord and scientist. 





Cleome—Mexican Honey Plant. 
—Mr. C. H. Sapp, of Ravenna, O., on Feb. 
13, 1889, writes as follows: 


DEAR Eprror:—l enclose a description 
(taken from the seed catalogue of Samuel 
Wilson. Bucks Co., Pa.) of the ‘““Mexican 
Honey Plant.” I desire to knowif you are 
acquainted with the plant, or know any- 
thing of its merits ? Could we reasonably 
expect it to fulfill even one-half what the 
description claims for it? Would there be 
danger of its becoming a troublesome weed 
if introduced ? Any other information re- 
garding it will be gladly received through 
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but it also grows in all the western and 
| southern States, and it was not necessary to 
traverse the mountainous regions of Mexico 
for two months to procure one hundred 
pounds of seed ! 


It is a pity that Mr. Wilson should have 
| misrepresented this honey-plant, which is 
none other than cleome integrifolia, or the 
| “* Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant,” re-named by 

him as the “* Mexican Honey Plant.’ 


In reply to our correspondent, we will say 
that the seed can be sown anywhere 
among rocks, on craggy hillsides, along the 


Mr. Wilson has simply given another | highways, in fence corners where nothing 


name to the “ Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant,” 
and palmed it off as *‘ the grandest discovery 
of the modern age.’” It has been cultivated 
for bee-pasturage for several years, and is 


well-known to bee-keepers, and yet Mr. | 


Wilson, in his advertisement, heralds his 
“new and valuable plant” in these words : 


The introduction of this new and valua- 
ble plant is destined to be a great blessing 
tothe American people, especially to those 
who are interested in bees and bee-culture. 
No other plant, tree or flower now known 
to the botanical science of the world can 
equal this beautiful and magnificent speci- 
men in its handsome and attractive appear- 
ance and wonderful honey-producing prop- 
erties. 

Nothing can equal the splendor and mag- 
nificent beauty of the cleome when in full 
bloom and alive with bees. Each petal of 
the lovely flowers contains its miniature 
drop of honey, which sparkle like diamonds 
in the morning sun. or those who con- 


template keeping bees, either on a large) 


or small scale, nothing could be more useful 
or easily grown than this magnificent plant. 


He then quotes the following from a cor- 
respondent : 

No other plant known to the civilized 
world can vie with the cleome integrifolia 
in producing honey asfood for bees. And 
no other honey is as clear and of as good 
quality. 

He further says: “1 have frequently 
weighed my bee-stands for a number of 
mornings and evenings, and found many of 
them to increase as much as nine pounds of 
honey a day.” 

Then Mr. Wilson winds up his advertise- 
ment with these deceptive words: ‘“‘As 
yet the seeds of this valuable plant are very 
searce. Our agent, after traversing the 
mountainous regions of Mexico for nearly 
two months, only procured about 100 
pounds.” 

Instead of being so scarce, it may be 
found in ALL THE CATALOGUES of the 
dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, and quoted 
at 5 cents a packet, 15 cents an ounce, or 
$1.25 per lb.—while this Mexican “‘wonder”’ 
is offered in small packets at 25 cents each. 

The plant is a good one, but is not new ; 
neither is it ‘‘the grandest discovery of the 
modern age !” 

The honey is also of good quality—but it 
is not true that “no other honey is as clear, 
and of as good a quality” as stated in this 
circular ! 

Thé seed is valuable, but it is not so 
searce as to make it cost several dollars per 
pound, as Mr. Wilson says ! 

Its habitat is clay, gravel rock and lime- 
stone, and it grows in the Rocky Mountains, 


| useful will grow, and where the winds and 
rains will spread them, and ina few years 
pocone waste places wiil prove attractive to 
| the eye, and yield abundance of sweets for 
| the table. Theseed should be sown in the 
| fall, when the plants will bloom the next 
| season. 


———__—— © - — we + —————~ 


Mr. Johm Nau, of Middletown, lowa, 
gave us a call last week, and we had a very 
interesting visit with him. He rightly re- 
| marked on the matter of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, that downright ignorance was the 
cause of the senseless opposition to bee- 
keeping by fruit men. He had been a close 
observer of the benefit of which bees were 
to fruit, as he was a fruit-culturist as well 


| as a bee-keeper and stock-raiser. 
: ; 
| In the spring of 1881, after a very destruc- 





| tive winter on bees, he was riding over the 
| country considerably, and noticed that the 
| apple trees near an apiary were the only 
| ones that were fruitful. The bees had died 

by the milions, and were searce in the 
spring, and as a result apple-trees were very 
generally bare of fruit. Whenever he passed 
| apple-trees that showed a good yield, he re- 
marked that bees must be near, and soina 
| few minutes he came in sight of bee-hives. 
| He made repeated remarks about it, and 
|had several others notice the matter, and 

he was well satisfied that the bees were of 
the greatest benefit to fruit of all kinds, es- 
pecially apples. 





| 
| He says that if the fruit men would only 
| give attention to this matter, they would 
| keep a few hives of bees, just for their val- 
| uable services in fertilizing the fruit blos- 
soms. 


-_-——~— + «+ 





| diet Ready tor the Harvest.—The 
| Indiana Farmer makes these very sensible 
|remarks about getting ready now for the 
| coming honey harvest: “Who of our 
| farmer readers do not dislike to take the 
time in spring and summer, when every 
|moment is so valuable, to put sections to- 
| gether, paint and repair hives, ete.? All 
| this is work that certainly should be done 
| now, during the cold and stormy weather. 
Think, too, what a pleasure it will be to 
feel that allis in readiness for swarms, let 
them come as early as they will. A golden 
| motto for any bee-keeper is, have every- 
thing ready early, and get all in readiness 
when it can be done with the least outlay of 
valuable time.” 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


weather with America this winter. The 
latest advices report the wind furious, and 
the weather bitterly cold. A cablegram of 
Feb. 9, dated at London, says : 


The gale in England and Scotland still 
continues. ‘lelegraphic communication has 
been interrupted by the storm, and a num- 
ber of houses has been blown down. In 
Scotland a heavy snow-storm prevails, and 
the railways are blocked. All along the 
coast there have been numerous wrecks. A 
bark has been lost off Grimsby, and all 
hands were drowned. 


From Berlin, the capital of Germany, on 
the same date, comes the following : 
No evening train has arrived at Cassel or 


Frankfort. ‘Traffic on all lines is inter- 
rupted by snow. 





EImsects.—Prof. Lintner, State Ento- 
mologist of New York, gives the known 
number of species of insects in the United 
States as 25,000, in the world, 325,000, with 
probably a still larger number not yet 
known. The number of plant-lice on a sin- 
gle cherry tree has been computed at twelve 
millions. In one year the entire wheat crop 
of the State was destroyed, causing a loss of 
$20,000,000. There are 223 different species 
of insect enemies to the apple. 





White Cloverin Poor Condition. 
—Henry Willson, Clinton, Ills.,on Feb. 9, 
1889, writes : 

It seems that nearly all bee-keepers report 
the white clover in good condition, but here 
it is not, and | do not expect the bees to 
make more than a living from it the coming 
season ; last season it did not do even that 
well. My bees averaged 33 pounds per col- 
ony last year, spring count (nearly all of it 
being comb honey, and all from heart 8- 
ease), and enough to winter on. Some of 
my colonies swarmed without an ounce of 
honey in the hive. I have 34 colonies in the 
cellar, but they are not very quiet. 


We would like to hear from all apiarists 
who find that white clover has been damaged 
this winter. It will be interesting to know 
this. Will they please report ? 





_— 


Sowing the Seed of general knowl- 
edge about bees is now quite common. Mr. 
Frank A. Eaton, of Bluffton, O., wrote us 
on Jan. 31, 1889, as follows upon the matter 
of scattering knowledge concerning bees in 
'oledo, Ohio, in addition to that given by 
Dr. A. B. Mason, mentioned some time 
since : 

Prof. Frank M. Maguire, superintendent 
of one of the Toledo public schools, re- 
cently gave a one hour’s lecture on “* Bees 
and Bee-Keeping,” to the Century Club of 
that city, one of the leading literary so- 
cieties of Toledo. He illustrated the lecture 
with a living queen, drone, and worker-bee. 
He also exhibited a queen-cell, section, 
comb foundation, and drawn-out comb. It 
was a revelation to the Club, many of them 
never having before heard or dreamed of 
the true character of the bee. 





Explanatory.—Relative to the “ omis- 
sion” mentioned by Mr. R. McKnight, on 
page 100, Mr. Holtermann sends the follow- 
ing explanation, which will end that matter 
in our columns: 


You, Mr. Editor, knew that the article 
was in type, and proof sent to you before 
my departure for Owen Sound. I there 
omitted the clause with the kindest inten- 
tion and best will towards all; I took a lib- 
erty in so doing, and perhaps I should have 
read it as it was. On Mr. McKnight at least 
ae | good intentions were lost. 

n reference to the omission of Mr. 
Pringle’s essay, let me say that I did not 
know that I had omitted it until I hunted 
the matter up, when my attention was 
drawn to it last week. he supposition 
that any “ personal pique” existed between 
Mr. Pringle and myself is erroneous, for at 
that very meeting | happened to have paid 
Mr. Pringle’s membership fee before the 
election of officers, so as to make him 
eligible for ae for his district. 
Mr. Pringle and myself have, perhaps, very 
little in common, yet that does not prove 
any ame ! 1 might explain matters a little 
more ully, and take exception to Mr. 
McKnight’s statement as to the value of the 
matter excluded, but I do not wish to be the 
cause of producing any ill-feeling, or in- 
tensifying that which apparently exists. I 
find the school I have been in for some years 
an excellent one; it will make me more 
careful, knowing that I am watched so 
closely, and caught up so quickly at the 
slightest slip by some ; and if I could always 
think that their criticisms were in a kindly 
spirit, 1 would find it less difficult to be 
thankful for them. 





New Bee-Association.—Mr. J. G. 
Graham, of Agency, Mo., writes as follows 
concerning the formation {of a new bee- 
society : 


The bee-keepers of Agency, Mo., and 
vicinity, met on Feb. 2, and organized ‘“*The 
Agency Bee-Keepers’ Association,” with 14 
members to start with. J. G. Graham was 
elected President; Rev. S. H. Murray and 
E. F. Gordon, Vice-Presidents ; T.S. Smith, 
Secretary ; and J. E. Wallace, Treasurer. 

Bees were reported as wintering well. 
The subject of hives was discussed ; each 
preferring his own or the Langstroth. The 
next meeting will be held on the last Satur- 
day in March. The subjects for discussion 
are comb and extracted honey, and founda- 
tion for brood-chamber and surplus recep- 
tacles ; the kind and the extent to which it 
should be used. 





Coins by Mail.—An invention that is 
being used for sending coin through the 
mails consists of a piece of pasteboard about 
the size of an envelope. In it are holes the 
size of a silver quarter, a half dollar, anda 
dollar, with red paper seals ready to paste 
across each slot. A coin can be put in and 
sealed, inclosed in an envelope, and sent 
through the mails in safety. 

Coins should never be sent through the 
mails in ordinary envelopes. 





——<_ 


Catalogues for 1889 are on our desk 
from— 

H. G. Frame, North Manchester, Ind.— 
4 pages—Bees and Queens. 

George Pinney, Evergreen, Wis.—16 pages 
—Nursery Stock. 

Cleveland Nursery, Lakewood, O.—48 


Planting for Honey.—Mrs. L. C. 
Axtell, reports her experience with plant- 
ing for honey thus, when writing to the 
Farmers’ Review : 


One year ago last summer we purchased 
one pound of Japanese buckwheat for 
which we paid 50 cents, sowed it, and it 
yielded three pecks. Again last summer we 
sowed the three pecks and got 16 bushels. 
Itis a larger kernel by nearly one-third, 
and grows more thrifty than the other buck- 
wheat. Ithardly hada fair chance to do 
its best last summer, either, as the ground 
was weedy, and the weeds got ahead of the 
young buckwheat. 

We had a 10 acre field of Alsike clover 
that was as handsome as a flower garden, 
last fall, with all the three kinds of clover 
in bloom at the same time, the Alsike, the 
red, and the white clover; butas bees do 
not get much honey from clover in the fall, 
we could not tell how good a honey-plant 
the Alsike was. It has a most beautiful 
flower : the top of the clover ball is bright 
pink, and the lower is white, and yo 
heads onastem. It is in size about half 
way between the red and the white. 


The Mild Winter has saved millions 
of dollars in fuel, and allowed builders and 
others to work nearly all the time—thus 
proving a blessing to those who need the 
results of labor. 

Clothiers and those merchants who have 
large stocks of seasonable goods have suf- 
fered this time with coal dealers, but on the 
whole the mild season has been a blessing. 

As to winter coming later on, an ex- 
change wisely remarks that ‘“‘ we are now so 
far advanced in February that there is no 
reason why much attention should be paid 
to those croakers who say winter may yet 
come. Doubtless there will be unpleasant 
days this month and next, but there will be 
none of those bitter blasts that threaten 
the life of man ard beast. The winter is 
far spent ; the days are lengthening out ; 
the sunshine grows stronger ; the spring is 
approaching.” Let us all be happy and 
prepare for it. 








The Bee and Honey Exhibit for 
the Paris Exposition, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. N. W. McLain, is now com- 
plete, ard has been shipped to Paris. It is 
a part of the exhibit by the United States 
Government for the International Exposi- 
tion to be held in Paris during next sum- 
mer. 

Mr. McLain has been in Washington nine 
weeks preparing the articles collected for 
transmission, and has a very good assort- 
ment of bee-products and bee-keeping im- 
plements. He is now at work on the Meat 
and Dairy Products. 


Seed.—The United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Hon. N. J. Colman, has pur- 
chased a quantity of the Chapman honey- 
plant seed for free distribution. Applicants 
desiring packages of the seed will be sup- 
plied while the seed lasts, in the order of 
their applications. The request for seed 
should be addressed to the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture (Seed Divi- 
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AMOS IVES ROOT. 


Among those who have assisted in mak- 
ing the pursuit of bee-keeping thoroughly 
practical, Mr. Amos I. Root isa prominent 
figure, and it is but right and proper to here 
record something of his past life. 


The engraving given on this page was 
made especially for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, from a photograph taken at our 
request, and this reproduction by the 
“Ives” process, is, therefore, a faithful 
representation of Mr. A. I. Root as he now 
appears, and not as he looked 12 or 15 years 
ago. 

The biography, written by Mr. Ernest R. 
Root, the eldest son of Mr. A. I. Root, is as 
follows: 


A. 1. Root was born on Dec. 9, 1839, ina 
log-house about two miles north of his pres- 
ent business plant. He was a very frail 
child, and his father had little hopes of 
raising him, although the neighbors assured 
him that his wife would not let him die. As 
he grew older his taste for mechanics and 
gardening became apparent. 


Among his early hobbies were poultry, 
windmills, clocks, electricity, chemistry, 
etc.. He did not take kindly to feeding pigs, 
or, for that matter, general farm work, al- 
though he took particular delight in garden- 
ing. One of the jobs which he disliked was 
churning. Accordingly, to appease his me- 
chanical turn of mind, and at the same time 
relieve himself of an irksome task, he con- 
structed a windmill. This was attached to 
the churn, and the latter, in obedience to 
the wind, soon converted the cream into 
butter. 

At the early age of 18, he became so en- 
thusiastic on the subject of chemistry and 
electricity that he started out on a lecturing- 
tour, with a fully equipped apparatus of his 
own construction. Such an undertaking on 
the me of a mere boy was rather unusual, 
but he was not one of the kind who followed 
in the wake of mostother boys—indeed, he 
was even called “ peculiar.” In spite of 
difficulties, and in spite of discouragements, 
he electrified his audiences, who sometimes 
complimented him, and at other times were 
disposed to make fun when his experiments 
did not turn out just as he told them they 
would. 

About this time he engaged the services 
of one Samuel Bates, who acted as an as- 
sistant, door-tender, ete. In one of their 
journeys from one town to another, it be- 
came necessary for them, as they thought, 
to ford a stream. Young Root declared that 
the water was too deep, and insisted upon 
not undertaking it; but his com>»anion de- 
clared that he would drive through alone, 
as the horse and buggy was his property. 
Accordingly the two boys, with the horse, 
began to ford the stream. They very soon 
got beyond their depth, and the horse, im- 
poaee by the wagon, sank ; and Bates, not 

eing able to swim, went down likewise. 
Amos, who had acquired the art, swam for 
the shore till he could swim no longer. With 
presence of mind he sank down and crawled 
toward the bank until out of the water. 
Having first emptied the water from his 
lungs he called for help, and then pushed a 
rail out to a point where the receding ripple 
showed his friend had just gone down,never 
to return alive. This was not the first in- 
stance in which Mr. Root saved his life by 
swimming. 

While these tours among the people in the 
interest of science did not enrich him pe- 
cuniarily, it gave him an insight into human 





nature which doubtless has been of great 
value to him in his subsequent life. Nor 
was this the ray! course in the study of 
human nature in his early experience. It 
so happened that there was acountry school 
(one of the pioneer style), which no teacher 
had been able to teach through a whole 
term. The big boys had boasted that they 
could “lick and put out any teacher” the 
directors might send, and heretofore they 
were successful in carrying out the fullest 
intent of their boasts. The last teacher, a 
college graduate, after being forcibly 
ejected from the building, cried because the 
boys would not let him in again. 


When a young man of slight figure, in the 
person of A. I. Root, applied for the school, 
the directors accepted him. I can assign no 
reason for such acceptance, in the light of 
former experience, unless it was the wiry 
appearance and the determined face of the 
new applicant. Everything went well fora 
time in the school ; but finally one or more 
of the big boys contrived to create a dis- 
turbance. The result was, the new teacher 











MR. A. I. ROOT. 


was overpowered by one of the brute forces. 
The latter called out, “* Come on, boys, let’s 
put him out.” A. I. Root has a terrible 
temper when aroused. Now furious, with 
an almost superhuman effort he flung his 
burly opponent over, and, before he could 
recover himself, placed his foot upon him, 
and demanded of him to lie still or suffer 
the consequences. Young Root then asked 
the other boys if they were ready to obey. 
Order was restored, and the burly fellow 
afterward became one of his best pupils. 
Besides this, the teacher received the praise 
of the directors. 


The next hobby of A. I. Root was clock- 
work and jewelry. Having learned the 
trade by paying $2500 for a course of in- 
structions (occupying almost two whole 
weeks), he decided to go into business. Ac- 
cordingly he went to a friend and asked him 
if he would loan him asum of money fora 
certain length of time. This friend gave 
him some advice which he has been glad of 
ever since. It was this: He would loan 
him the money if he wished, but he urgently 
advised him to wait a little and earn the 
money by working for wages. Unlike most 
boys, the embryo business man accepted the 
latter, and his success in business life proves 
the wisdom of the advice. 


Shortly after setting up in the jewelry 
business, he was married (in 1861) to Miss 





Susan Hall. Imbued with a natural love 
for his work, and endowed with almost 
ceaseless energy and push, Mr. Root made 
his business prosper. 


Ere long in the providences of time, a new 
* rootlet”’ sprang forth, of which I am told 
the parent branch was exceedingly proud. 
That was in 1862, and the boy, nowa man 
grown, sometimes signs himself ‘“ Ernest.” 


The business continued to prosper until 
A. 1. Root & Co. were among the largest 
manufacturers of coin-silver jewelry in the 
country. From $200 to $500 in coin were 
weekly made into chains and rings. The 
firm employed something over a dozen men 
and girls in the manufacture of gold and 
silver rings, chains, etc. 

In 1865 his daughter Maude, now Mrs. J. 
T. Calvert, was born into the family. It 
was about this time that the first swarm of 
bees passed over his jewelry establishment. 
As this, together with his other bee-keeping 
experience, is fully givenin the [Introduction 
to the * A BC,” I omit it. 

About this time he began to write for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, under the very 
suggestive and appropriate nom de plume 
of “ Novice.” In these essays, as some of 
the old veterans will remember, he recount- 
ed some of his failures, and some of his 
successes with bees. The articles seemed 
to take well, and, in the due course of time, 
so many inquiries came in, that he resolved 
to start a quarterly bee-paper, entitled, 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. No sooner was 
the first issue put forth, than he determined 
to make his little paper a monthly. 


Very soon after, the manufacture of bee- 
keepers’ supplies was begun in connection 
with the jewelry business. With the wind- 
millas a motive power, and a buzz-saw, 
** Novice,” with the occasional assistance of 
the writer, made Simplicity hives. Some- 
times the wind would not blow, and orders 
had to wait. I well remember on several 
occasions of getting up inthe night whena 
breeze started up, to “help Pa” saw the 
boards, I holding one end while he man- 
aged the other. 


As orders began to come, it was thought 
a foot-power buzz-saw would do what the 
wind would not. A “ Barnes” was ordered, 
and wind and foot-power were made to an- 
swer fora while. To make a long story 
short, the supply-business continued to 
grow at such a rate that a little engine was 
ordered. This likewise was inadequate, 
and finally it was found necessary to engage 
a night force, and run night and day. 
Things continued thus for a couple of sea- 
sons, when the jewelry business and the 
building “‘ up town ” was sold (1877), and in- 
stead another, larger, was erected near the 
depot. This is shown on the first page of 
the “‘A BC of Bee-Culture.” As the sub- 
sequent growth of his business is already 
given fully in the Introduction of the work 
just mentioned, I omit it here also. 

In business matters he is prompt and de- 
cisive. An array of complicatious often 
arises in business, but his decision is prompt 
and final. With remarkable celerity he will 
grasp an idea or the gist of an article. The 
rapidity with which he will transmit his 
thoughts on paper is no less remarkable. 
He will usually dictate four pages of solid 
printed matter (5,000 words) in little over 
an hour, and that, too, through interruptions 
which he permits of clerks plying him with 
business questions. 

While he is attending to his other business 
the stenographer transcribes his thoughts 
with a type-writer. Sometimes I think more 
deliberation in dictating might be to his 
advantage; but he has not the time nor 
strength. 

His activity is almost ceaseless, and his 
energy often goes beyond the proper limits 
of strength. He rises early in the morning, 
and from that time on till bedtime he is 
‘constantly on the go.” I have often de- 
sired to see him sit on a hitching-post and 
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“take it a little easy just for two minutes,” 
but he never has accorded me the pleasure, 
and it is not at all likely he ever will. He 
says he would “rather wear out than rust 
out ;” but if the Lord wills, he will do 
neither just now. 

To rest, in the sense of inactivity, is out 
of the question. That this constant activity, 
and the wear and worry of a large wholesale 
and retail business, has 
his ill-health plainly shows. Young blood, 
in the personages of J. T. Calvert, Mr. J. 5S. 


Warner, your humble servant, and others, | 


has, within the last three or four years, 
very materially lightened his labors. 


Besides the two older children, are Con- 


stance, Caddie, and, last of all, Huber. This | 


sketch would be incomplete were 1 to omit 
mention of the many ways that his faithful 
wife has helped him, in her own quiet, un- 
assuming way, to bear up under his self- 
imposed tasks ; nor should 1 forget to lay 
some of the credit to his good old mother, 
who still survives. It was she who gave 
him his early Christian instruction, and who 


ea tee for him many years before he gave 
1is heart to God. 


Some things concerning the life of Mr. 
Root I have omitted, because they have 
been given before. But I must confess, I 
have not been scrupulously modest in writ- 
ing up the facts. I have simply told them 
from the stand-point of another man’s son. 
Without making any apology, I will, there- 
fore, sign myself ERNEST. 


It is now nearly 14 years ago that we made 
our first visit to Medina, O., for the purpose 
of having an interview with Mr. A. 1. Root. 
He was then in the jewelry business, and 
had just branched out a little by makinga 
few apiarian supplies, by the aid of the 
windmill at the top of the building in which 
the store was located. 

We had corresponded some, but had never 
met. Upon entering the store we inquired 
for Mr. Root ; he came forward, and we 
gave our name, shook hands, and com- 
menced to chat. Mr. Root took us for Mr. 
S. F. Newman, of Norwalk, O. Upon being 
corrected as to our identity, he said, ** Now 
let us shake hands and begin over again.” 
We chatted about the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL and Gleanings, the bees, the pur- 
suit of bee-keeping, ete., and he remarked 
that he admired the excellent typographical 
appearance of the Ber JOURNAL, and 
hoped some future time to be able to have 
Gleanings printed equally well, and then he 
would be satisfied. Well, Bro. Root has 
“got there,” and Gleanings is now printed 
in a style which is an honor to the craft. 


Bro. Root is to be congratulated upon the 
success of his periodical—Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. When it was started in 1873, it 
contained but 8 poorly pricted pages, and 
was published quarterly. Now it contains 
32 pages and a cover, and is published twice 
a month—well edited, beautifully printed, 
and richly illustrated. Every volume is 
valuable, and is in our library in substan- 
tial binding. 

We have had business relations with Mr. 
Root for 15 years, and during that time we 
have had a settlement every month (with 
only one or two exceptions, and then “ for 
good and sufficient reasons ”’) and the bal- 
ance has always been promptly received or 
paid, as the account required. We have 
never had an unpleasant word on finances, 


necessitated rest, | 


Mistakes have been made, but with both 
parties anxious only to be right, they have 
been readily adjusted. The monthly bal- 
ances have often been over a hundred dol- 
| lars, but the accounts were settled just as 
|promptly as if the balances were only a 
| dollar. 

If this were the rule among bee-keepers, 
| how much more pleasant it would be to do 
| business! ‘To get a settlement with some is 
| almost an impossibility ; with others it is so 
lingering as to be disgusting, while others 
refrain from a settlement until all amicable 
relations are suspended, and they are 
literally forced to pay. Let all such copy 
the example of friend Root, and prosperity, 
like his, may result to them. 





QuERIES © REPLIES. 


The Temperature Inside and 
Outside of a Bee-House. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 614.—What should be the outside 
temperature, as compared with the tempera- 
ture ina bee-house, when it is necessary to 
open the doors to cool off the bees? In my 
experience it should be 10° colder outside 
than inside ; otherwise it is an injury.—Mo. 


From 8° to 10° colder.—H. D. Curt- 
TING. 

I think that you are about right.— 
A. J. CooK. 

Ihave had no experience 
matter.—EUGENE SECOR. 

I have had no experience with bee- 
houses, and so [ must say that I do 
not know.—C. H. DIBBERN. 

The idea should be to preserve an 
even temperature in the bee-house, re. 
gardless of what it is outside.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

I think that it could be done with 
safety when about 50° outside.—P. L. 
VIALLON. 

You may be right. I have no prac- 
tical experience that would shed any 
light.—-J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

My experience is just like yours. 
The fresh air seems to be of no use, 
but on the other hand, it excites and 
arouses the colonies. —JAMES HEDDON. 


in this 


I do not see what difference it makes 
about the outside temperature, if it is 
only colder than the inside.—A. B. 
MASON. 





You have answered your own query 
a great deal better than I could do it, 
as I practice out-door wintering, with 
the best results. —W1ILL M. Barnum. 

I have had no experience with a bee- 
house, but I do not see why the differ- 
ence should be just 10°.—C. C. MILLER. 


If your bee-house is properly con- 
structed and properly ventilated, it 
will never be ‘necessary to open the 
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doors to cool off the bees.”—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. . 


I have had no experience with the 
ventilation of a bee-house. I have 
tried in-door wintering with a few col- 
onies, but lost every one of them.— 
M. MAuIN. 


It would not be safe to proceed on 
that theory. If it were 60° inside,and 
50° outside, opening doors would be 
likely to do injury; butif it were 45° 
inside, and 40° outside, it would not. 
—R. L. TayLor. 


This seems to me to be a theoretical 
question that cannot be answered posi- 
tively. While bees are quiet, let them 
alone; when not quiet, cool off the 
cellar. If there is any certain rule, I 
should like to know it myself.—J. E. 
POND. 


Build an under-ground special re- 
pository, which will need no such fuss- 
ing to keep the required temperature. 
Mine varies only from 43° to 46° dur- 
ing the whole winter. When I used a 
cellar under the house, I kept the 
temperature down by carrying ice or 
snow into the cellar.—G.M.DOoLITTLE. 

Do not trouble about the ovutside. 
Hang the thermometer inside, on a 
level with the lower tier of hive, and 
see that it records about 45° regularly. 
If it gets warmer than that in the cel- 
lar, “cool” it; if it gets colder than 
that, warm it. Take care of the inside 
—do not fret about how cold it may be 
out-doors.—J. M. SHUCK. 


I do not think that it is necessary to 
open the doors of a winter repository 
to ** cool off” the bees. The air should 
be admitted from an adjoining room, 
if practicable, and if not, the air 
should be let in slowly until the tem- 
perature is lowered sufficiently to quiet 
the bees. It is the habit of my bees to 
sink into repose when the temperature 
goes down, and to arouse themselves 
and become active when the tempera- 
ture goes up. But some bee-keepers 
are trying to reverse this habit.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

If proper methods of ventilation are 
provided when the bee-house is con- 
structed, the temperature can be con- 
trolled without opening outside doors. 
But if such are opened, it should be 
some colder outside to be of value. 
The temperature should be kept at 
about 45°.—Tue Epiror. 


> <a 


Convention Notices. 


{2 There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 
County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 
in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, '889, at 10 a.m. 

H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


{2 The 11th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the apiary 
of W. R. Graham, of Greenville. Hunt Co., Tex., on 
May 1 and 2, 1889. All bee-keepers are invited. The 
last meeting was held here last May, and was the 


best ever held. So we look forward to a good time 
next May. A cordial welcome and hospitality will 
WILSON, Sec. 


be tendered to allwhocome. G. A. 
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THE RETURN HOME. 


I see the hills of home again, 

Agia the bees are humming ; 
And slowly down the scented lane, 
With measured step in single train, 
The cows at eve are coming. 


I wander down familiar ways, 
1 look for old-time faces ; 
While memory paints again the days, 
And strongly with her touch essays, 
To find the old-time places. 


I see the house where first I knew, 
The summer’s golden splendor : 

Here first my happy fancies grew, 

And dreams that fairyland was true, 
And life was sweet and tender. 


Strange faces meet me at the door, 
And stranger voices telling ; 
And so, my dream of home is o’er, 
And I shall find it never more, 
In stranger countries dwelling. 
—Old Homestead. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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LARVAL FOOD. 


What is Used to Feed the Brood 
of the Bees? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. STACHELHAUSEN. 


On page 582 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1888, Query 572 asks for 
the amount of honey used for brood- 
rearing. The most of those who reply 
say, ‘‘I do notknow.” Some guessed, 
and guessed very high. So this seems 
a question, which even veterans can- 
not answer, but we are not quite as 
helpless. 

Von Planta analyzed the larval food. 
The composition of it for worker larve, 
including the water it contains, is as 
follows : 

Water 


REP. .cccccescceccccscccccccccccccccccccces -630 
Nitrogenous matter..............eeeee0e 14.528 

inne shngetengnd adeeb achceiserhnitidesea’ 1.441 
Gin vanddasecccencesneneserkstiventoeia 7.844 
GENE PUES. occ cc cescvccccces iccesengseteuct 4.057 


We see that nitrogenous matter is 
the most important part of this food, 
and this comes, without doubt, from 
the pollen. 

Von Planta found in dried pollen of 
the hazel the following : 





We can easily calculate that to 100 


parts of larval food for workers, 
1452 8 


31.63 
which equals 45.9 parts of dry pollen, 
is used by the bees to get plenty of the 
nitrogenous matter. These 45.9 parts 
of pollen contain 
45.9x14.7. 


~~ 100 
which equals 6.75 parts of cane-sugar, 
and they are changed to F. 1 glycose 





in the stomach of the nurse-bee. The 
starch of the pollen is likewise changed 
to sugar. So we see that the pollen 
contains more sugar than is necessary 
to prepare the larval food. 

These analyses make it quite certain 
that the larval food for workers is pre- 
pared from pollen and water only, and 
no honey at all is used for this purpose. 

It may be possible, that after the 
fourth day the worker larve receive a 
food which contains more sugar, but 
Von Planta says this is not probable. 

We have observed, that in early 
spring, if no honey can be gathered 
by the bees, and breeding is going on 
rapidly, a great amount of honey is 
consumed by the bees. This seems 
quite contrary to the above facts. But 
we know that the bees consume some 
honey to secure the necessary high 
temperature. If bees do not breed, 
the cluster is quite contracted, and it 
will take less fuel to warm this small 
cluster ; but if in the spring the cluster 
is expanded as much as possible, to 
get room for the brood, the amount of 
fuel needed is very great, and we can 
observe this by the rapid decrease of 
the honey in the hive. 

Again in summer, when the outside 
temperature is nearly as high as neces- 
sary for the brood, the bees need no 
fuel. This explains why a strong col- 
ony needs less honey, comparatively, 
than a weaker one. Surely the bees 
will consume some honey in summer, 
too, but now they need it to change it 
to power, which moves their wings, 
ete. It seems very probable that pol- 
len is the food for the bees, which 
builds up the body, while honey is the 
fuel, which warms and moves it. 


If we find that pollen only is used 
to feed the larve, we may ask, what 
amount of pollen is necessary for this 
purpose ? I do not know this, but I 
have some reasons to believe that 
surely not more than one pound of 
pollen is used to feed 3,000 larvee—very 
probably less. 

This matter is of great practical im- 
portance. At first we see that a very 
warm quarter in the spring will save 
some honey, and even more than in 
the winter. Second, that by caging 
the queen in summer, to avoid breed- 
ing, the surplus honey cannot be in- 
creased, and this idea has to be aban- 
doned—the sooner the better. 


. . . . “o sg! 
It is said, that it is no difference, if | 
pollen is used for the brood, or honey— | 


both have to be gathered by the bees, 
and if they need no pollen they could 
gather some honey instead. But this 





or entirely removed for some time. I 
do not doubt this, but it is easily ex- 
plained, if we say that thé bees used 
the empty cells for storing honey, 
which in the other experimental hive 
were occupied by the brood. Here 
they had not enough cells for the 
honey. If we always give to a strong 
colony empty cells, we will see that 
nothing is gained by caging the queen. 
This caging may be done with advan- 
tage for the purpose of preventing 
swarming. I will not discuss this here. 

Further, we see how important it is 
that the bees have plenty of pollen 
when brood is reared. Some experi- 
ments prove that for a short time the 
bees can rear brood without pollen. 
They use some surrogates which they 
find in old combs; in this condition 
they may use some honey too, but then 
the larval food will be of other compo- 
sition. The larve may not die by this 
diet, but surely we will rear a degen- 
erated colony, and in many cases the 


bees stop breeding entirely. - 


Selma, Tex., Jan. 10, 1889. 


—>> 2 < = 


WINTERING. 
Method of Packing the Hives 
for Winter. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WILLIAM STOLLEY. 


As usual, I winter my bees in a bee- 
house, open to the east and southeast. 
In my former eight years of bee-keep- 
ing, I packed them in hay; put lean- 
ing boards over the entrances, and 
covered all with hay, to the depth of 
about 2 feet. This year I have some- 
what changed my method of winter- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that I 
have always wintered my bees remark- 
ably well. 

Ihave changed all my hives into 
double-walled, lined in between the 
walls with heavy building-paper, and 
4 inch dead-air space between the 
walls, all around the brood-chamber. 
I do believe that this double wall is a 
more efficient protection against the 
cold, than hay 2 feet thick. 

Ten colonies I have packed and 
covered with hay as usual; but 20 col- 
onies I have not packed on the outside, 
nor covered the hives at all; but I 
have darkened the entrances by close- 
fitting boards leaning against the 
hives ; should I be correct in my _ pre- 
sumption, then I will get rid of the 
trouble of fussing with hay about the 
apiary, and the danger of fire is much 


is not true, because the bees fill up the | lessened. 


brood-chamber with pollen for future 


Inside the hive my bees are con- 


use, if no brood is present—what every | tracted and packed with the utmost 


bee-keeper surely will have observed. 
Some experiments show that more 
honey is secured, if the queen is caged, 





care. 
The sides (inside) between the 
double wall and division-boards are 
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protected by 3-inch thick chaff cush- 
ions. Hill's device is over the brood- 
chamber, which is covered by a clean 
sheet of burlap. 

Next comes a heavy, double woolen- 
quilt filled with cotton-batting, and all 
covered with a chaff-cushion 4 or 5 
inches thick. The cover has four 1- 
inch holes, covered with wire-netting 
to carry off the rising moisture. Each 
colony has at least 25 pounds of winter 
stores. 

On Jan. 25 and 29, my bees had, for 
the first time,excellent cleansing flights, 
except 2 very strong colonies, which, 
it seems, preferred to stay inside of 


their hives. These 2 colonies are win- 
tering on sugar syrup, and one of 


them is in a New Heddon hive. 
the other colonies are wintered 
natural stores. 


All 
on 


I found all of my bees to be in the 
very best condition, but few dead bees, 
dry, and no signs of diarrhea. So far 
the season has been exceptionally mild, 
but still too cold for bees to fly except 
on the two days mentioned. The mer- 
cury went but twice, 10° Fahr., below 
zero, While in the winter of 1887-88, it 
was several times 30° below, and once 
even 35°, Fahr., below zero. 

I have for two years tried the New 
Heddon hive, on a small scale, and I 
like it better the longer I use it. For 
the production of comb honey it is the 
hive that I shall adopt. The Heddon 
hives I have packed inside in a box, 
allowing chaff-packing of 6 inches out- 
side the hive, all around, and in other 
ways they are arranged like all the 
rest. 

Grand Island, Nebr., Jan. 30, 1889. 


WINTER LOSSES. 


Preparing the Bees to Prevent 
Losses in Winter. 


Read at the Maine Convention 
BY F. F. GRAVES. 





I claim no new discovery, nor have 
Iany new theory to advance, but I 
claim that the winter problem has 
been long solved. The matter is no 
longer a problem, but a fact, governed 
by certain philosophical conditions. 
Before the advent of the frame hive, 
when all bees were kept in logs or 
boxes, whole apiaries were swept away 
in one winter. Then the cause could 
not have been so easily known or pre- 
vented. With the movable-frame 
everything is changed ; the bees may 
be at any time examined and put in 
the proper conditions, consequently 
they may be safely wintered on the 
summer stands, or in the cellar. 

It is not a certain temperature that 
is required, as the most successful bee- 





keepers in cellar-wintering differ al- 
most as many degrees in their treat- 
ment, as there is change in a hive out- 
of-doors. One very successful apiarist, 
who never lost any bees in the winter, 
claims that the correct point is about 
45° above zero ; while others winter as 
successfully in a fruit cellar, which is 
kept as near the freezing point as pos- 
sible—32° to 35°. 

More bees die every year from diar- 
rhea than from all other causes com- 
bined. Our bees die, and we simply 
mourn our fate and do nothing to 
avert a recurrence of the calamity. 
We attribute the loss to this disease, 
and go no further, when in reality 
diarrhea is but a secondary agent— 
the result of a primary cause, which 
should be sought out, removed, and 
guarded against in the future. 


Reports are published every year of 
bees wintering under the most adverse 
circumstances. The success is attri- 
buted to ‘good luck,” and no careful 
examination is made; so what might 
be valuable information is lost. 


We have worked too much by 


theory, not using enough common- 
sense. We have been dodging the 


main issues, and theorizing on upward 
or downward ventilation, giving our 
whole attention to loose or solid pack- 
ing, writing long articles on the great 
advantage of a dead-air space, when 
our bees were starving or contracting 
diarrhea by eating nauseating and un- 
wholesome food. We have lost sight 
of some of the most important princi- 
ples in our great rush after improve- 
ments. 

The new races of bees for a time 
absorb our whole attention. Long 
tongues and three bands have been 
more sought after than hardy and in- 
dustrious workers, and as a result, 
prolificness may have been obtained at 
the expense of hardihood. 


The great question of all advanced 
apiarists is how to prevent increase. 
Any race of bees will multiply fast 
enough. The great object is to have 
the bees strong in early spring. This 
can only be done by successful winter- 
ing. Some hives may contain bees 
enough in the spring, but they may be 
in such a feeble condition as to be of 
no value whatever. They would be 
all summer building up, storing no 
surplus, and requiring a large amount 
of feed to carry them through the win- 
ter. The attention given through the 
season, and the feed would amount to 
more than their value. This is no iso- 
lated or extreme case. Such cases 
are too common, and the cause should 
be ascertained, a remedy applied, and 
a repetition prevented. 

There has been so much written and 
said about the best hives, best frames, 
best bees for business, that we have 


attributed our winter loss and spring 
dwindling to our particular strain of 
bees, or hive, or way of wintering ; or, 
what is more common, to the bad 
weather, when in fact the hive, the 
weather or place had nothing to do 
with the disaster. 


To winter successfully, the great and 
all-important requirements is plenty of 
sealed honey ; on this the bees will en- 
dure almost any change of tempera- 
ture or withstand the inconvenience of 
almost any kind of a hive. Honey 
gathered in the first part of the season, 
stored in clean combs, well sealed,with 
little or no pollen, is almost all that is 
necessary to successfully winter a col- 
ony of bees, and have them come out 
in good condition to begin the spring 
work. 

The extractor is the greatest inven- 
tion for the bee-keeper since Father 
Langstroth introduced the movable 
frame. Its good qualities have been 
overrated, but it has been somewhat 
overworked. We have been too anxious 
to make a large showing. We have 
extracted too snug, and left our bees 
too little honey, retarding their fall 
breeding, and allowing them to go into 
winter quarters with too few young 
bees, and the old ones overworked and 
enfeebled by braving the cold, windy 
weather, in vain efforts to replenish 
their fast failing stores after the frost 
had withered every blossom. 


Feeding Bees tor Winter. 


The first care of the apiarist should 
be the perpetual welfare of his bees. 
With this thought in mind, he should 
save all frames of capped honey dur- 
ing the season when he finds such in 
his manipulations, until he has four for 
every colony. These should be care- 
fully saved, and put in by the side of 
the cluster, when the bees are prepared 
for winter. 

Late-gathered and unsealed honey is 
by the bees’ breath and change of tem- 
perature rendered so thin that it will 
run out of the cells and down on the 
combs. This the bees, by their natural 
desire for cleanliness, will lick up and 
thereby become so over-loaded as to 
cause diarrhea. 


Honey gathered after the frost has 
touched the blossoms, being chemically 
changed thereby, is not fit for the bees 
to eat when in confinement—another 
cause of diarrhea. 


Syrup made of granulated sugar is 
far preferable to fall honey, as it con- 
tains no pollen and will not readily 
sour ; but it is very difficult to make it 
of the proper consistency. If it is too 


thin, it will run out of the cells ; if too 
thick, it will candy, and become so 





jhard that the bees will not eat it. 


| ** The best is the cheapest” is the gen- 
eral rule, and it is no exception in this 
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case, as granulated sugar syrup is but 
little cheaper than extracted honey, 
and the time and trouble of feeding, 
together with the risk of robbing, 
more than balances the difference in 
cost between the few pounds needed to 
last a colony through the winter. 

Another great disadvantage in late 
fall feeding is the liability of stimulat- 
ing the queen to lay a great many 
eggs. These, as they begin to develop 
will induce the bees to bring in pollen, 
which, at this season of the year, is not 
suitable for bee-food. Brought in at 
this time, it is more likely to be put 
into cells partly filled with honey, and 
be eaten during the winter, which is 
another fruitful cause of diarrhea. 

Another evil result of late breeding 
is occasioned by the bees deserting the 
partially developed larve in their ef- 
forts to cluster to keep warm during 
the changeable fall weather. The 
brood thus abandoned chills and dies, 
and their decomposing bodies become 
a source of pestilence that is likely to 
cause the destruction of the whole col- 
ony before spring. All this can be 
prevented by feeding the bees during 
the early season, or by giving them 
frames of sealed honey when they are 
being prepared for winter. 

Waterville, Maine. 





ITALIANS. 


Characteristics of the Queen, 
Drone and Worker. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DAYTON E. BARKER. 


I have received a number of in- 
quiries as to which is the best variety 
of bees, and especalliy about the Ital- 
ians. Quite a number of different 
varietes of bees have been imported 
from various countries during the last 
twelve years, but as yet none received 
such universal praise as the Italian 
bees. 

In form, the queen is long and slen- 
der, and very symmetrical in all her 
parts. The whole abdomen of most 
Italian queens, except the last segment, 
is of a beautiful golden color. The 
color of queens vary somewhat, some 
being darker than others, but all pro- 
duce fine workers. Her movements 
among the bees on the combs are well 
directod and graceful, and on account 
of her quiet disposition and fine color, 
she is easly found by the operator, on 
the combs. I have often seen the 
queen laying, while holding the frame 
in my hands. 

Italian queens are also more prolific 
than the common black queen, thus 
keeping their colonies strong. They 
also cast larger and earlier swarms 
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The drones, or male Italian bees,also 
vary in color, but in general the 
three first segments or bands are yel- 
low, and somewhat scalloped with 
black. Ihave had drones in my api- 
ary, of which nearly the whole ab- 
domen was covered with yellow, and I 
always prefer to breed from these 
dark drones; especially those reared 
from queens that mated with a black 
drone have a tendency to produce 
workers that do not show the fine yel- 
low bands so uniformly as they should. 
My advice is, if possible, not to breed 
from such drones. 
I now come to the point that decides, 
in the opinion of breeders, the purity 
of the queen. When the queen is pure, 
and purely mated, the workers are 
fine-looking, have three yellow bands 
around the abdomen, and very sym- 
metrical bodies. They possess agility 
and strength in a very marked degree, 
are excellent nurses, always keeping 
the brood up to the highest possible 
point. They also have the admirable 
trait of quietness when the combs are 
being handled. They do not fly off or 
crawl over and cluster on one end or 
side of the combs, but keep their places 
quietly until driven away by the opera- 
tor. During the honey season they 
are very easily handled, but when 
swarming, they are crosser than our 
native bees. When robbers are around 
in the fall, they become fierce, and 
defend their store well. They also 
defend their homes in a superior man- 
ner against the wax-moth. If properly 
cared for, a handful of workers with a 
good queen will soon build up to a 
powerful colony. As honey-gatherers 
they are certainly far superior to com- 
mon bees, working well on mammoth 
red clover. This grand point, in con- 
nection with greater prolificness, beauty 
and quiet disposition, has made them 
general favorites. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 








VENTILATION. 


Bee-Cellar Ventilation — Pack- 
ing Honey for Shipping. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
’ BY C. THIELMANN. 


I wish to write of two things which 
do notagree with my own experiments; 
the first is, the ventilation of bee- 
cellars, and the other, crating honey 
upside down. 


Ventilating Bee-Cellars. 


Mr. Doolittle tells us that his bees 
winter, and have wintered, nicely for 
a number of winters, without any ven- 
tilation of his bee-cellar. This we have 
no reason to doubt, as Mr. D. is held 





than our native bees. 


in high esteem by bee-keepers ; but we 
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must consider the different circum- 
stances, and the way Mr. Doolittle puts 
his hives into the cellar; also the 
make-up of the cellar itself compared 
with those of most of the other bee- 
keepers. 

In the first place, a great majority 
use hives with tight bottom-boards, 
and therefore they cannot remove them 
when they store the hives in the cellar, 
and have only the hive-entrance for 
ventilation, instead of a suspended 
cluster with circulating air all around 
it, as with Mr. D’s way. This, of 
course, accounts largely for the differ- 
ences of cellar ventilation ; also for the 
difference of the best degree of tem- 
perature for the bees, in ordinary bee- 
cellars. 

I would estimate that bees suspend- 
ed in the hives without bottom-boards, 
would winter better in the same cellar 
with from 6° to 10° higher tempera- 
ture, than bees with only an entrance 
in the hive x12 inches; and bees sus- 


pended can surely stand it better with- ~ 


out ventilation of the cellar, than those 
in a hive with the bottom-board on, as 
the former have more free air around 
the cluster ; but the number of colonies 
plays a big part in the matter. 

If Mr. D. had 150 to 200 colonies in 
his cellar instead of only 50, he would 
find that the ground on the sides and 
top of his cellar is not porous enough 
to supply sufficient pure air for them 
all; and would be glad that he made 
ventilators, which he could open the 
same asI do, this mild winter, and 
keep the bees healthy. 

Iam convinced that pure air, with 
the right temperature in a bee-cellar, 
has more to do with the safe wintering 
of bees than anything else, not ex- 
cepting honey-dew or other unsuitable 
food, although good sealed honey is 
the best winter food for bees, no mat- 
ter what the ‘‘sugar man” says. 
Crating and Packing the Honey 

for Shipping. 


Mr. Doolittle recommends packing 
the sections in the crates in the same 
position as they were built by the bees 
in the hives, and finds that less honey 
is broken in transit, than if they are 
packed upside down. This is contrary 
to my experiments. 

I used to pack my honey the same 
way as the bees built it in the hives, 
whereby I had considerable losses by 
breakage of the combs; but of late 
years I crate most of the sections up- 
side down, and crate. only those sec- 
tions the other way, which are built 
solid to the wood on the lower end, 
and others which have a few cells that 
are not sealed over, and have also a 
good support of comb below. 

Since I have practiced the above 
method, I have had but little breakage. 
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I shipped 5,000 pounds to one man, 
which was re-loaded twice on the cars, 
and none was broken. In the last five 
years I have shipped about 40,000 
pounds of comb honey, of my own pro- 
duction, some of it going over 1,600 
miles, and only two broken crates 
were reported ; therefore I would ad- 
vise bee-keepers to pack all the sec- 
tions upside down, which are not 
solidly attached to the lower part of 
the sections. By so doing, the shipper 
will save money, and also those who 
buy the honey. 

Besides my own experiments, I wish 
to give a little further information, 
which I witnessed a few days ago. 

Last week I went to St. Paul, Minn., 
on business ; while there I called on a 
man to whom I have sold most of my 
last year’s crop of honey. He showed 
me a lot of rather bad-looking comb 
honey of last year’s crop, from all 
parts of the United States. Some was 
from California, some from Chicago 
and other places; some was broken, 
and some was partly candied. There 
was 14 crates of it, from almost as 
many bee-keepers, judging from the 
appearance of the crates. 

This man _ handles about 30,000 
pounds of honey annually. He asked 
me if that honey could not be brought 
back to its liquid state. I told him 
that it could. 

‘*How much would you charge me 
to do it ?” he asked. I told him that it 
was quite a task to do it, and after it 
was done, it would not be very nice 
for table use ; the combs would have 
to be broken in order to liquefy it, 
without spending too much time with 
it, and then it would be only bee-food, 
or honey for pickling meats, etc. After 
some more talk, he sold me the honey 
at a low figure. 

After the honey arrived at my home, 
I unpacked it, and found it to be as I 
expected. 

The honey was put up by many dif- 
ferent parties, only a small part of it 
being put upside down. Among it 
was two crates of California honey, 
with very tender combs, and only the 
outside sections were candied; this I 
found but little broken, but most of 
what was put up in the same way as 
the bees had built it on the hives, was 
badly smashed, and a good deal had 
leaked out of the crates. This latter 
class was almost worthless to the trade. 
My customer could probably sell what 
was not broken so badly—the upside 
down part; but he said that he would 
let that go with the lot, if I would take 
it all. There was a loss of 75 per ceut. 
on this honey. 

By the above, it will be seen that we 
should be careful not to pack the sec- 
tions with the weakest part of the 
comb downward ; if they have a good 


footing, they will withstand a great 
deal of rough handling. 


The weather is nice here, but we 
have no sleighing. 
Thielmanton, Minn., Jan. 30, 1889. 
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BEE-DIARRHEA. 


The Distance Bees Go for 
Honey, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Cc. F. WEBB. 


I have handled bees for 40 years or 
more, and I do not pretend to know 
much about them either ; but what little 
I do know, that I think would be of 
interest to any one, is freely given. I 
have 200 colonies of bees, of which 
two-thirds are pure Italians, the rest 
being crossed with the big German 
gray bee, and as honey-gatherers I 
like them best. 

I keep my bees during the winter in 
a cellar under the dwelling-house, and 
my plan for ventilation is the same as 
a stove—pure air comes in at the bot- 
tom, and impure air escapes at the 
top. In summerI keep them on the 
north side of a hill, where the combs 
will not melt down, and when it is 
warm enough for the bees to fly there, 
it will be warm enough for them to fly 
anywhere ; also there will be no danger 
of them flying away, and getting 
chilled, and never returning to the 
hive. 

Ihave found a great many bee-trees 
in my lifetime, and with one or two 
exceptions, I have found all on the 
north, northwest and northeast side of 
the timber or hill. 


Distance Bees Travel. 


I never knew bees to go quite 40 
miles, for honey, but I have known 
them to work all of six miles away, 
and work strongly. I would refer the 
reader to the Agricultural Report of 
1870-71, where it claims that bees 
worked 8} miles away. 


The Cause of Bee-Diarrhea. 


In regard to what is called ‘ bee- 
diarrhea,” I will say that my bees are 
never troubled with it. I believe if the 
hive is so arranged as to prevent the 
bees from sweating, there will be no 
danger of the diarrhea. That is my 
experience. 

Bees can be given the diarrhea in 20 
minutes by sweating them. I have had 
some 8 or 10 colonies succumb to the 
disease right in midsummer, by not 
giving them plenty of air, and thereby 
causing them to sweat. Upon exami- 
nation I found them all dead, and an 
almost unbearable stench arising from 
them, the same as from cholera. 








Where wild bees are in hollow trees 
with porous or worm-eaten wood 
above, so that the impurities may pass 
out, the bees never have the diarrhea ; 
but where the trees are solid above 
the hollow, 1 have known them to die 
from that disease. If any one knows 
anything to the contrary, I would like 
to hear it through the BEE JOURNAL. 

Union Centre, Wis., Feb. 6, 1889. 





COLORADO. 


Report of the State Bee-Keep. 
ers’ Convention. 


Condensed from the Colorado Farmer. 


The Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion met at Denver on Jan. 16, at 10 
a.m., President Milleson in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Secretary and Treasurer pre- 
sented their reports, which were re- 
ferred to the executive committee. 


A discussion ensued on adulterated 
honey, and Elwood Easley asked if 
artificial comb honey were now manu- 
factured. Both the President and Sec- 
retary answered that no market had 
ever been affected by such artificial 
honey. If such could be made, why 
did they not produce it this year, when 
honey was scarce ? 

«Dr. King,” said Mrs. Plumb, of 
Boulder, **had some honey in a store 
window ; some men were looking—one 
agreed to show that it was artificial 
because the ‘holes’ were of different 
sizes, and that showed that two differ- 
ent machines were used. He alluded, 
of course, to the drone and worker 
cells.” 

E. B. Hutchinson objected to the 
idea that if bees were fed something 
that was not right it was adulterated. 
It is pure honey if the bees gather it 
from buckwheat, although it might be 
poor, just as turnips fed to a cow will 
injure the taste of the milk, although 
it will be of poor quality. 

The convention then adjourned until 
1:30 p.m. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Pratt 
reported, from the Committee on Leg- 
islation,in favor of county inspectors to 
prevent foul brood. Adopted. 


Mr. Pratt suggested that each bee- 
keeper should write a personal letter 
to the Legislator with whom he is best 
acquainted, showing the necessity for 
Legislation to check foul brood. 


The Secretary urged members to fill 
out his statistics blanks. He had re- 
ports already showing 129,000 pounds 
as our honey product. The President 
said if he made it 200,000, it would not 
be incorrect, as bee-keepers were too 
slack in reporting. 

















President Milleson read his annual 
address, and presented the Associa- 
tion with a handsome black gavel 
adorned with the gilt letters, ««C. S. B. 
A.,” and decorated with a bee. 


Mr. Pratt moved that the gavel be 
accepted by this Society with thanks, 
as a memento of Mr. Milleson’s public 
and private devotion to the interests 
of apiarists. 


Bee-Houses. 


Mr. De Vinney asked Mr. Knight the 
advantage of a bee-house. 


He replied that one could handle 
twice the number of bees he could in 
hives. 

Mr. Pratt said, after hearing Mr. 
Knight’s description, before and after 
seeing his house, he had erected one, 
and thought it well suited to this 
climate. His is 8x16 feet, with a 
matched floor. It stands a foot from 
the ground, and he will bank it up to 
keep the wind from blowing under it. 
The covering is of matched lumber, 
his boys having shingled it. He lined 
it with tar paper. It is only 5 feet 
high—it ought to be six. It has no 
windows, but a gable which opens ; the 
sides are battened. It holds as much 
as 44 hives, and is cheap; as an ordi- 
nary box will do for a hive. 


Mr. Knight spreads a burlap over 
the frame. Pound sections are placed 
on the top. He believed they would 
winter better than when out-of-doors. 


Mr. Cushman, of the Delta Associa- 
tion said he noticed his «« A B C” book 
advocated placing hives 7 feet apart, 
yet these were close together. Is there 
not danger for a fight where they are 
so close ? 

Mr. Knight—The boxes are two feet 
apart, and the hives above one another; 
one has 38, another 62 colonies. The 
alighting-boards are differently col- 
ored, and the entrances are different, 
so there is no trouble. 


Mr. Pratt, last summer, had his hives 
differently colored, yet they were a 
few inches apart in a row. 


Mr. Pratt moved that a standing 
committee of three be appointed on 
the disease of bees. Carried. 

The President then appointed R. H. 
Rhodes, H. Knight and Wm. Davis. 

Elisha Milleson was re-elected Presi- 
dent unanimously ; J. M. Clark was re- 
elected Secretary; and Mrs. R. H. 
Rhodes, of Arvada, was re-elected 
Treasurer. For Vice-President-at-large, 
Mrs. Millie Booth was re-elected. 
County Vice-Presidents, Alfred Cush- 
man, Montrose ; H. Knight, Arapahoe ; 
E. Easley, Jefferson ; Mrs. 8. J. Plumb, 
Weld; J.L. Tracey, Boulder; A. C. 
Alfred, Larimer. (Other Vice-Presi- 
dents were left for the executive com- 
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S. R. Pratt was elected on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


California Honey. 


Mr. Cornforth said that for3 to 5 
years there had beena shrinkage of 
about 15 per cent. of California honey. 
This year the shrinkage had been 
greater. Last year the sales of Cali- 
fornia honey amounted to about $45- 
000, the Eastern honey to about $3,000, 
the import being a little less than 
$50,000. Our honey is preferable to 
California, as Mr. Clark’s way of pack- 
ing 24 pounds makes it more salable 
than the 50-pound packages of Califor- 
nia honey. Moreover, California has 
not been as careful in selecting, the 
lower sections being of inferior value. 
Uniformity should be practiced. In 
California there are four assortments ; 
about two years ago a firm put it up in 
blue boxes with a glass front. They 
have made quicker sales; the average 
weight of sections is about one pound. 
He was pleased to see our State 
growing ; the Horticultural Society has 
grown from nothing; creameries dot 
our State, and bee-keepers are organ- 
izing. These organizations will grow 
with the State, but other States are 
growing, so there is no possibility of 
flooding the market with first-class 
honey if properly put up. When you 
are organized and rely upon local 
trade, you can do nothing. The cream- 
eries were unheard of five years ago, 
now farmers can send their milk to 
the creamery, and the butter is more 
uniform than if many tried to work 
alone. He believed our honey would 
bring more in European markets than 
any other honey, as our comb honey is 
so bright and clear. The amount 
handled in California is fabulous. He 
had seen buildings 25x50 filled, and 
they said that was nothing. 


Levi Booth said that the « Pure- 
Food” bill now before Congress was 
just what we needed to protect us, 
and moved that we ask our represen- 
tative to further its passage. Carried. 


Honey-Plants for Bees. 


The question-box was opened, and 
to the question, ‘*Which is the best 
honey-producing plant?” Mr. Knight 
said clover was the best, alfalfa gave 
the most honey. 

Mrs. Rhodes preferred sweet clover, 
as alfalfa did not always produce 
honey. 

Mr. Cushman said that sweet clover 
was a nuisance in the hay crops ;_ they 
got more than they wanted in their 
alfalfa seed from Utah. Alsike clover 
had been recommended ; the Colorado 
bee-plant was good, and had been sold 
in California for a high price. In his 
region there was a barren desert, but 





mittee to appoint. 


President Milleson said sweet clover 
was the hardest to kill of any of the 
clover plants, but you could not pro- 
duce one-tenth as much honey from 
the same ground on any other plant. 
If you were to plant ten acres alone 
for honey-production, it will not pay 
as much as alfalfa; because you can 
get hay and honey. Let it stay before 
cutting; if you lose one cutting you 
will gain. 

Rey. Rhodes said that sweet clover 
was the only plant that would yield 
after a frost. If you have hay-seeds 
in your alfalfa, you cannot sell it well; 
but keep it for seed, and you can sell 
it well. He had said we could pro- 
duce more honey than any other coun- 
try with our alfalfa, but we cannot use 
alfalfa for hay and honey both. One 
year they had no bloom but of the 
broad-leafed milk-weed honey ; it was 
as nice as any honey he ever ate, so it 
was hard to say which was the best 
plant. The main objection to sweet 
clover was, that it was good for noth- 
ing but honey. 

President Milleson asked if he had 
not been obliged to catch his bees and 
wash off their feet on account of the 
honey sticking to them. 

Levi Booth said you need not fear 
sweet clover, if you cut the alfalfa, as 
it was a biennial and died out, but you 
must cut in the ditches. 

Rev. Rhodes said you could kill the 
milk-weed if you cut it just before it 
was ready to bloom. It would bleed 
to death. 

The convention then adjourned until 
Wednesday, March 20, at 10 a.m., to 
meet at the Chamber of Commerce. 

J. M. CLark, Sec. 
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HONEY-PLANTS. 


Hints to those Who Want a 
Good Crop of Honey. 


Written for the American Rural Home 
BY R. 8S. RUSSELL. 





Who is there who has handled bees 
and made them his associates, who will 
doubt for a moment that these indus- 
trious little misers will appreciate any 
improvement in their home and plan- 
tation, and doubly repay any judicious 
outlay toward supplying them any 
suitable plants from which to extract 
the honey? I believe that a bee is not 
happy except when employed gather- 
ing the sweets that Nature stores in 
certain plants. 

Now is the time to lay the founda- 
tion for an abundant honey harvest. 
If you have no willows near your api- 
ary, procure a few roots or cuttings, 
and plant in low land near the apiary. 
This will bring the earliest pollen, 





water would make the land do well. 


which is the most useful. The bark 
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will crack late in the fall, and furnish 
a harvest of honey after frost has killed 
all the flowers. 

Also plant a few soft and hard 
maples, and tap lightly in two or three 
places early in the spring. These trees 
should be near the house, as many bees 
are chilled and lost in rambling for 
these early sweets. 

Be sure and spare all the basswood 
on your farm, and plant a few more in 
old pastures for shade. Plant catnip, 
the more the better, near the apiary. 
This is fine for the young bees. Spare 
all the golden-rod when mowing the 
fence-corners, also all asters. The 
bees will tell you what they are when 
in bloom, if you do not recognize your 
friends. Sow a patch of buckwheat on 
July 1 and 20, and also on Aug. 10 and 
Sept. 1. 

Last, but not least, procure at once 
a supply of Simpson honey-plant seed. 
It can be sown in ‘hot-beds, and trans- 
planted the same as cabbage, or sown 
in open ground. It will grow any- 
where, in fence corners or waste 
ground, in shade or in cultivated 
fields, planted 2} feet apart. It can 
be sown in your woods pasture. It is 
a certain grower, and will “ get there” 
whether cultivated or not. This is 
beyond doubt by far the best honey- 
plant of all, giving a steady flow of 
good honey from the middle of July 
until killed by frost. The honey ac- 
cumulates in the cup-shaped flowers, 
and, if all is removed, it will almost im- 
mediately fill up again, thus affording 
an inexhaustible supply faster than the 
busy workers can remove and store it. 

1 have noticed no disease in my api- 
ary since I have raised this honey- 
plant. I think the secret is, it keeps 
the bees employed gathering good, 
healthy honey, instead of trying to ex- 
tract it from decaying fruits and veg- 
etables in the fall months, which they 
are sure to do unless they can work on 
something better. It isa medicinal 
plant, but is not eaten or disturbed by 
stock of any kind, and will take care 
of itself after the first year. It is not 
a noxious weed that will take posses- 
sion of your farm, but is easily ex- 
terminated. 


I can imagine no lovelier stroll than 
through my woods in August and Sep- 
tember. The honey-plants are in full 
bloom, and the beautiful Italians make 
the woods musical from daylight till 
dark. I will not speak of the merits 
of the different varieties of clover, as 
of necessity they will be sown,and help 
to round out a full season for the most 
industrious creature of God’s creation. 

Zionsville, Ind. 


S$ 


[®" The DesMoines County, lowa, Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention in the 
Court House at Burlington, on April 23, 1889, at 10 
a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. JOHN NAU, Sec. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1889. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 23.—DesMoines County , at Burlington, lowa. 
John Nau, Pe Middlewen, lowa. 
May 1, 2.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
G. A. Wilson, Sec., McKinney, Tex. 


May 4.—Susquehanna Comaty. at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 21.—Northern Illinois, at Pecatonica, Il. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


t@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Fine Winter for Bees.—Mr. D. Y. 
Kennedy, Batavia, lowa, on Feb. 9, says: 


We have had a fine winter so far for the 
bees. Last May I had but 15 colonies, and 
but half of them were strong. I took 800 
pounds of comb honey, and left the brood- 
chambers full of fine honey ; I now have 59 
colonies in fine condition—44 in the cellar, 
ann 15 in chaff hives out-doors. I had 
swarms as late as Sept. 11, that are now in 
good condition, with plenty of honey to 
last them. 


Wintering Well.—Mr. L. D. O’Dell, 
Protection, N. Y., on Feb. 3, 1889, says : 


I commenced the season of 1888 with 15 
colonies, increased them to 38, and took 500 
pounds of surplus honey in one-pound sec- 
tions. I put my beesinto thecellar on Nov. 
18, and, to all appearances, they are winter- 
ing well. My first year’s experience with 
bees has been very satisfactory, consider- 
ing the poor season. 








Season of 1888.—Clarkson Pember- 
ton, Lamoille, lowa, on Feb. 11, 1889, writes: 


I commenced the season of 1888 with 19 
colonies, and increased them to 30, by nat- 
ural swarming. My bees looked well in 
the spring, and I hoped for a big yield of 
honey, but white clover and linden failed, 
and all the surplus I got was from wild 
flowers, which yielded well. ‘I obtained 20 
pounds to the colony, of surplus at last, for 
which Lam thankful. My bees were put 
into the cellar in good condition, and I hope 
for a better crop in 1889, 





Small Hives and System of 
Management.—B.Taylor, Fillmore Co., 
Minn., on Feb. 5, 1889, writes as follows : 


I have kept bees on a large scale for the 
last 25 years, and make it a specialty. I am 
wintering 260 colonies in two apiaries. I 
have ashop 22x40, with steam power, and 
perfect machinery for making everything 
connected with my business. I have prac- 
ticed the identical system, and used the very 
same small hives mentioned as new in the 
BEE JOURNAL by Dr. Tinker, for the last 
8 years, and have my beesin such hives 
now. I think that I have a better hive for 
that system than anything yet offered. I 
will send you one with its honey-board and 
fixtures for your inspection, and if you 
think my long experience on a large scale 
with such system and hives would be inter- 
esting, I will do my best to describe them. 
I secured 7 tons of comb honey by it, in the 








past poor year. I do not work my bees for 
experimental p but solely for honey, 
and I have no supplies of any kind for sale. 
I have used 100 hives with closed-end 
frames, but I have discarded them for one 
with all its good qualities, and none of its 
faults—for serious faults it has. 


[Being an extensive and practical honey- 
producer, we shall be pleased to have Mr. 
Taylor describe his management for our 
readers. We want the best there is in every 
line of practical work.—ED.] 





Starting Apiaries.—L. Wayman, 
Chanute, Kans., on Jan. 30, 1889, writes : 


I commenced bee-keeping here in the 
spring of 1887, with 2 colonies, it being a 
poor season. One of the colonies starved, 
and the other one some person stole, leaving 
me none in the spring of 1888, I bought 7 
colonies, and lost 2, thus leaving me 5. I 
have just finished stocking my apiary of 22 
colonies here at home to-day. I am putting 
in an apiary of 20 colonies in Arkansas, 
having bought 11 of them. The last two 
seasons were very or, but not so poor as 
insome of the older States, judging from 
the reports in the BEE JOURNAL. The win- 
ter is very mild here. 





Bees Flying Halt the Time.—Mr. 
James Kincaid, Clay Centre, Nebr., on Feb. 
8, 1889, writes : 


I started with 9 colonies last spring, in- 
creased them to 25, and secured 600 pounds 
of honey, mostly comb. Our honey here 
last season was fine—better than we ever 
had before. People are taking quite an in- 
terest in bees, and some are making it pay 
well. Bees do well, as a general thing. 0 
bad disease has affected them yet, and the 
moth has not troubled any. We have a fine 
class of bees, mostly Italians, some that are 
not pure, but high grades. We have hada 
very fine winter, with but little snow, and 
not much cold weather. I am wintering m 
bees out-of-doors ; some are packed in cha 
and some arenot. They are all alive, an 
seem to be all right so far. They are flying 
about half of the time. 





Chlorotorm tor Bee-Stings.—H. 
Link, Millard, Nebr., on Feb. 6, 1889, says : 


In regard toa remedy for the sting of a 
bee, often alluded to in the BEE JOURNAL, 
I have for 120r 15 years used chloroform, 
and have always found relief from pain in- 
stantaneous upon an application, so havea 
number of my family, and many friends 
to whom I imparted the fact. With a small 
bottlein the outer vest pocket, with a solid 
cork and well projecting, so as to be readily 
withdrawn by the teeth when one hand is 
engaged—the suffering is reduced to a bare 
knowledge of the fact. By ‘‘ solid cork,” I 
mean one free of defects that render so 
many of them readily to break. In 31 years 
residence in the prairies of Nebraska, I have 
had many patients that had been bitten b 
the rattlesnake, and since finding the merit 
of the remedy for the sting of the bee, I 
have used it, and it alone, for all the subse- 

uent cases. I give about two (never more 
than three) applications, full strength, to 
the parts bitten, and, for a time after, fre- 

uent sponging of the part; and beyond in 
the direction of returning circulation, with 
a wash of 1 part of chlorvform to 6 of ‘water. 
and at the start 20 to 30 drops well dilu 
with water, given internally, and repeated 
every half hour, till my judgment prompted 
a discontinuance. The relief has been 
prompt and complete in every instance. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Business Aotices. 














It Wou Live near une post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. © 


Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x4% and 534x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If you have no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble, 


Honey.—We have for sale a quantity of 
Extracted Honey in kegs holding about 220 
pounds each, which we are selling, free on 
board the cars, at § cents per pound for 
Amber and 9 cents per pound for White. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


Apiary Register.—All who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


‘honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 


name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 
250 Labels............. $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels.............. 2.00 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 


m@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 


Alfalfa Clover.—For cultivation of 
this honey-plant, see page 245, of 1888.— 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 10 cents per pound 
for bag and postage. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. This 
is a complete instructor for the practical 
potato-grower, and explains the author’s 
new system in 40 interesting lessons. It is 
for sale at this office. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


Wucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


We will Present a Pocket Dictionary 
for two subscribers with $2.00. It is always 
useful to have a dictionary at hand to decide 
the spelling of words, and their meaning. 


Simmins’ Non-Swarming Sys- 
tem, and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $1.25. The subscription 
to the BEE JOURNAL may begin anew at 
any time. 


We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents ; 4 ounces, $1; 4 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 


Good Enough.—<Andrews & Lock- 
hart, of Patten’s Mills, N. Y., on Oct. 13, 
1888, wrote as follows concerning their use 
of the advertising columns of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL: 


We got more orders from our advertise- 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price o both. Club 
The American Bee Journal ....... 


and Gleanings in Se. ae a 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... . 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 
The Apiculturist .............. 
Canad Bee Journal......... 
Canadian Honey Producer. . 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 


and Cook’s Manual (old gd 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). . 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
How to pneme Fruit.. 
History of National Society. ye 


Do not send to us for sample antes of 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


Ore to 
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Hastings’ Perfection Feeder.— 
This excellent Feeder will hold 2 quarts, 
and the letting down of the feed is regulated 
by a thumb-screw. The cap screws securely 
on. It is easy to regulate—either a spoonful 
or a quart—and that amount can be given 
in an hour ora day, as desired. By it the 
food can be given where it is most needed— 
just over the cluster. Nota drop need be 
lost, and no robber bees can get at it. A 
single one can be had for 40 cents, ora 
dozen for $3.50, and it can be obtained at 
this office. Postage 10 cents extra. 


International Bee-Convention. 
—The Pamphlet Report of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Bee-Conhvention can be obtained at 
this office, by mail, postpaid, for 25 cents. 
This pamphlet contains the new bee-songs 
and words, as well as a portrait of the 
President. Bound up with the history of 
the International Society, and a full report 
of the Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago 
conventions, for 50 cents, postpaid. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


A Modern Bee-Farm and its Eco- 
nomic Management, by S. Simmins, of Rot- 
tingdean, Brighton, England, is the title of 
anew book of about 200 pages, printed on 
excellent paper, and nicely bound in cloth. 
Price $1.00. For sale at this office. 


The Date on the wrapper label of 
your paper indicates the end of the month 
to which you have paid. If that is past, 








For 50 colonies (120 pages)........... $100 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)........... 125 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 150 


ment in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL than 
from all the other bee-papers put together. 





please send us a dollar to carry the date 
another year ahead. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White comb, 10@11}¢c.; dark, 644@8c. 
White extracted, 6c.; light amber, 534@6c.; dark 
amber, Apesrec. 
BEESW AX. —18@22 2C. 
Jan, 25. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front St. 


BOSTON, 

HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover bpounte. 
17@18¢. ; past 3 2-lbs., 16@17c. Extracted, 8@9c. The 
trade is dull 
Jan.19. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lbs., 16@17¢c. Sales slow. 
Extracted, 9@10c. 

BEKSWAX.—22@23c¢. 
Feb. 11. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote : White clover 1-lbs., 16@17c.; 
2-lbs., 14@i5c. Good dark 1- lbs., 13@1 4c. ; 3-Ibs., 12@ 
13c. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 1%@14¢.; 2-1bs., ‘1@11ige.— 
Extracted, 64@x‘éc., depending. upon *qualit and 
—- of package. 0 Market dull and stock sells slowly. 


22¢c 
Jan, 24. 8. y. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice white clover comb, 13@15c.; fair 
11@12¢.; dark, 8@10c. Extracted, dark, in barrels, 
5@5'ec.; choice, 54@6c.; in cans, 6@7}¢c. Market is 
quiet but steady. 

BEESW AX.—20c. for prime. 

Jan. 17. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Best 1-lbs., 17@18c. Extracted, 7@9c. 
for best quality, ac cording to body, flavor and style 
of package. rade is limited to local consumption. 

off grades of comb honey are slow at lower figures 
than given above. But few will buy dark comb. 

BEKSW .—22¢. R. A. BURNETT, 

Jan. 17. 161 South Water 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white Sea 17@18c. ; 
2-lbs.. 15@!6c. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@16c.: 2-lbs., 14@ 
15c.; fair 1-lbs., 12@14c. Extracted, white, in kegs 
and 4¢-barrels, 84@9C. ; amber in same, 73¢@s8c.; in 
pails and tin, white, 914@10e. ; in barrels and \g-bar- 
rels, dark, 54@6c. Market dull. The very best sells 
slowly, and inferior qualities are neglected very 
much. Damaged, broken and leaky comb honey not 
wanted. 

BEESWAX. a) 

Jan. 10. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Best white comb honey, 12@16c. Demand from 
manufacturers is improving. 

BEKSW AX.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
ood to choice yellow, on arrival. 


Feb. 12. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—White 1-lbs., 16c.; fall, 14c.; California 
1-lbs. 16c.; white 2-lbs., l4c.; extra 2-lbs., 13c. Ex- 
tracted, white California, 8c.; amber, 7c. Market 


dull. 
BEESW AX.—20@22c. 
Jan. 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th &Walnut 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Choice 1-pounds, 15@16c.; dark 1-lbs. 
12¢c.; 2-lbs., 14c.; dark, llc. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8c.; amber, 7c.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c. 
Demand good, prices steady, and stock large. 

BEESW AX.—None in market. 


Jan. 4. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—White, in 1-lb. sections, 15@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 9@10c. 

BEESW AX.—20c. 
Jan, 1. J. M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 
2-lbs,12c Fair white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2-1bs., "10 to lic. 
Buckwheat 1-lbs, 10@11c.; 2-lbs., $@10c. Extrac- 
ted, white, TMu@ne.: dark buckwheat, 6@6\éc. which 
is in good demand. Market dull, except for extrac- 
ted buckwheat; for all other kinds it is quiet, owing 
to unseasonable weather, we believe. 


HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELEKEN, 
Jan. 10. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, 64% cents; 
amber, 6c. Comb. white 1-1 bs., 18@14c.; 2-lbs., 13¢.: 
amber, 10@11c. Demand is of a jobbing nature, and 
arrivals are me 
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GHACHT. / LEMCKE & STEINER, 
Jan. 8 6 & i8 Drumm St. 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes, 





Africa is a prime subject of interest, 
and Emma Raymond Pitman’s article in 
Frank Leslie's Sunday Magazine for 
March, on “Slavery and Missions on the 
East Coast of Africa,” will tell much about 
that part of the dark continent which is 
foremost in the mind. The Mohammedan 
women of India are described by S. F. Nor- 
ris, and P. J. Popoff contributes a valuable 
article on ‘ Prejevalski’s Adventures in 
Central Asia.”” There are many short arti- 
cles and poems, and some beautiful full- 
page-illustrations. 


A Favorable Word from any of our 
readers, who speak from experience, has 
more weight with their friends than any- 
thing we might say. Every one of our 
readers can lend usa helping hand, in this 
way, without much trouble, and at the same 
time help to scatter apicultural knowledge 
and promote the welfare of our pursuit. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Send Us the Names of bee-keepers 
in your neighborhood who should take and 
read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and we 
will send them a sample copy. In this way 
we may obtain many regular subscribers, 
for thousands have never seen a copy, or 
even know of its existence. This is one 
way to help the cause along. 





Advertisements. 
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For Sale or Exchange, 


| y+ eames er and katy Address 
LEINOW, 
8Alt 150 Militaey A yy DETROIT, ‘MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


SUPPLIES for BEE-KEEPERS 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


HONEY and BEESW AX, 
923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LLEY?’°S QUEENS. Circulars & Price- 
List ready. Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 














50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES and | HONEY, 


sseiliaitisee ot om hella tle Wahieies 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of tre American Bee Journal. 


It contains an peotuely y illustrated 

is “fully up with the times” in all the 

Min and inventions in this rapidly 

‘o ing pursuit, and presents the epier 
ist with Preryinies that can aid in 
successful management of the honey-beg 
and at the same time produce the 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


Bra ey Discount to Dealers, b 
the Dozen or Hundred. oe 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HE AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 
Wenham, Mass. Sample Copy Free. 








SECTION PRESS 


PRICE, $2.00. 





PATENTED JULY i218 em 


Fez putting together one-piece sections. Every 
section square, and a smart boy or girl can fold 
100 in six minutes. Try one and you will never re- 
gret it. Send to your supply dealer, or to 


WAKEMAN & CROCKER, Lockport, N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





PLANT 


SWEET GLOVER. 


YW BEN it once gets a start, it furnishes 
We eanis bee-pasturage. 


WHERE IT GROWS 


there is never a season of total failure of the 
honey crop, and the honey is equal, if not 
superior, in flavor and appearance to white 
clover honey. 

We can supply the seed at the following 
prices : $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per peck ; 20 
cents per pound—by express or freight. If to 
be sent by mail, add 10 cents per pound for 
postage. (60 pounds in a bushel). 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,....CHICAGO, ILLS 
-SEEDSwWE wars 
<= “© kinds, GuIpE, and 0c. Certificate for 


Seeds. how choice, all for 2 ~ 4a. (4 cents.) 
jouer) lover arc Tell all ye your 
PARK, FANNETTSBURG, 








(2 Be Prompt. This offer will appear but twice 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


HANDSOME SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 

Sections, 44x44, a trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manu actured from ex- 
tra white lumber pianed on both sides, making 
them the finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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